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ABSTRACT 

The Cabinet Coanittee on Opportunities £or Spanish 
Speaking People supports the belie£ that the coordination of aigrant 
prograas requires national responsibility. The problea of providing 
conprehensive services to aigrant faroirorkers transcends state and 
regional boundaries and goes beyond the liaits of the separate 
legislative authority held by adainietering agencies, in the past. 
Congressional coaoitteesf public agencies, and private businesses 
have conducted a nuaber of studies on the probleas vhich confronted 
aigrant farnvorkers. In nost cases, the findings produced siailar or 
coapleaentary conclusions and recoaoendations. Specifically, these 
studies identified the need for strong unified direction and 
coordination of aigrant prograas by Federal, state, and local 
agencies, A brief overviev of selected proposals or projects related 
to establishing a national coordinating aechanisa vhich would be 
charged with administering all prograas that benefit aigrants and 
other seasonal farnvorkers is presented in this paper. Covered are: 
two proposed national coordinating units-<-Special office for Migrant 
and Ex-Higrant Affairs and National Migrant Council; a list of 15 
programs vhich could provide assistance to aigrant farnvorkers; 
Experiaental and Denonstration Project conducted by the Rural 
Manpover Service; and Michigan's program coordination experinent 
Brief general information on the migrant strean and the aigrant 
condition (income, health, and education) is also given. 
(Author/NQ) 
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XMTRODUCTIOH 

The Cabinet Cononiitefi on Opportunitlen for Spnnlsh Speaklno PeepU supports 
the belief that the coordinAtion of mljtrant proftAins rcqulrcfi national 
refiponslblllty. We are not alone In roeoRnlalnn that the problem of providing 
eonprehenalve servleea to mlr.rnnt farwvorkers tranfieendn state and regional 
boundaries and goes beyond the limits of the separate legislative authority 
held by administering agencies* 

In the past, Congressional coianlttoes, public agencies i and private businesses 
have conducted a number of studies on the problems \Mich confront the mlprant 
farmworkers* In most cases, the flndlnns produce Rlmllar or complementary 
conclusions and recommendations. Specifically, these studies identify the 
need for strong, unified direction and coordination of migrant programs by 
federal, state, and local agencies. 

The purpose of this paper is to present an overview of selected proposals or 
projects related to establishing a national coordinating mechanism which 
would he charged with administering all programs that benefit migrants and 
other siasonal farmworkers. 



Researeh findings indicate that aj?,Qneies hdve n')t sueteoded in eoordinatinf^ 
their efforts to increase plannint; officioneyi service delivcryi or maxitnua 
utilisation of present resources and otanpowor. 

Two optional plana for national eoerdinatin;; units are presented b )w. The 
plans are neithur new nor original. In fact, they represent a com, osite 
treatment of important recdtn^endotlonff made during the Inst two years. The 
reader will rccoRuiae concepts previously presented in the 1971 Report of 
the Cabinet Ceranittoe on Opportunities for Spanish Speaking People, Task Force 
on Migrant Affairs, the 1972 National Mlprnnt Worker Proprara Handbook of the 
Department of Labor's Manpower Administration, and the 1973 General Accounting 
Office Report to Congress on the "Impact of Federal Programs to Improve the 
Living Conditions of Migrants and Other Seasonal Farmworkers." 

SPECIAL OFFICE FOR MIGRANT AND EX^MIGRANT AFFAinS 

NATIONAL LEVEL 

Establish by Executive Order a Special Office for Migrant and Fjc-Migrant Affairs 
(SOKBA) with a direct relationship to f:he Office or Manngomant and Budget. 
This office would be assigned principal responsibility for assuring maxi- 
mum coordination of the rescurcca and manpower of the various federal migrant 
programs on the national level. 

SOMEA would be in a position to monitor all federal migrant programs? direct 
or reallocate resources which prove less than maximally effective. SOMEA 
would be responsible Cor coordinating year round and long-range planning for 
migrant and ex-migrant programs. 



REGIONAL LEVEL 



The Federal Regloral Jouicll would be the coordinating arm of SOMEA at the 
regional level. Eac.i Regional Council would establish a Committee on Migrant 
and £x-Mlgrant Affairs. The Comlttce members would come from public and 
private agencies, migrant farmworkers, and employers of migrant farmworkers. 

The committee would Inform and advise SOMEA, as well as the Regional Councils, 
on the problems and needs of the migrant progvamK at the state and local levels. 
The committee would also provide technical assistance to scate and local coordin- 
ating bodies. 



STATE LEVEL 

The governor of each state which employs migrant labor would be requested to 
establish a coordinating body at the state level, an Interagency Comuilttec for 
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Mtgront Af£otrat CosAtetce munbemhlp vould be composed of agoney offlelalti 
nigrant farittworUerst and emfiloyera of nt^rant farm labor, tha Cortnlttoe would 
function on behalf of aiten6t^« and oraantaatluna which provide diroet aarvicaa 
eo laierant and otaer aeaaoDaX farmworkers* 



WAYIOm MIGKA?jT ncuNniL 



NATIOKAL LEVEL 

Establish a National MlBrnnt Council under the chairmanship of the President* a 
Counselor for Human Resources t 

The nenberphip of the National Migrant Council would include repnisentatlves 
of all Federal departments and acencles involved with programs which service 
migrants and other seasonal farmworkers. 

The National Migrant Council should be authorized to develop an integrated 
' strategy on migrant problems based on comprehonBive studies of the basic 
social and economic probltims. The council should be nuthorlsnd to make recommen- 
dations for any needed legislative changes. The Council should be authorized 
to develop plons wherely Its member ar.^'^cies would share or supplerient each 
other *8 resources and manpower in order to Increase the efficiency in delivery 
of services by reducing the duplicalion that prouently exists. 



The Council ahould Involve other federal and state agenclcnt private organi* 
zations and migrant farraworkers chnniRolvos in the planning and delivery stages 
of program op< '^rations. The Council should encourage collaboration and coopera- 
tion between those groups at the national, regional, state and local levels. 



RKGIOKAL AND STATE LKVEI.S 

Regional and otate mignint councils would be establls^hcd in each federal regioa 
or state that employs migrant and other seasonal farmworkers. Membership and 
responsibilities of these council would correspond v;ith those proposed for 
the National Migrant Council. The councils would inform and advise the National 
Council on specific problems or needs of migrant workers in their respective 
areas of Jurisdiction. 



THE MIGRANT STREAM 



Most nlRratery workern It. eearch of agricultural work travel northward In one 
of three major etreams orlplnatlng along the southern U.S. border. According 
to the 1969 Report o£ the Senate Subeorunlttee on Mlr^ratory Labor "The Migratory 
Farm Problem in the United States," these three routee are described as follows t 
The main stream flows north and west from Texas, beginning In the spring and 
covering wost of »:he North Central, Mountain and Pacific Coast states before 
the season ends around December. Most of the migrant workers In chls migratory 
stream are EngllGh-spcaking white southerners and Ifexlcan Americans from Texas. 
A smaller stream draws workers from Florida and other Southeastern stntes for 
the Florida citrus and winter vegetable harvest. The migrants then work north- 
ward during the spring and summer through the Atlantic coast states, sometimes 
as far north as New England. Negroes and Puerto Ricans constitute a large 
proportion of the East Coast stream. Workers following a third major migratory 
. route start in southorp California and work northward through «he Pacific 
Coast states. Mexican Americans constitute the greatest proportion of these 
migrant workers. 

Essentially, there are two time and two geographic cycles in the economic life 
of the migratory farmworker. The Inst ream cycle occurs durin^i the summer months 
In the northerr* agricultural areas. The home base cycle occupies t)ie remainder 
of the year in the southern and southwstem states. During the •instrcwa' 
phase of the year, migrant activity is highly mobile. It is not uncotrsnon to 
find migrants who have vorked in five or six different locations or statas during 
the summer harvests. The home base cycle refers to the period of six to eight 
months when migrants reside in a state which they consider their petnanent hone 
area. Th*i major home base states are California, Florida, and Texas. During 
the home base period, employment is almost nonexistent. 



THE MIGRANT COKDITIOH 



Ineone 



In 1971 nearly 1.6 million persons did farm wape work only. They were employed 
an average o£ 94 days and earned $1,095. The averaj^e daily wage was about 
$11.95. The 1971 Manpower Report of the President reported that the combined 
family Ineome averap^ed $3,350 a year«l 



Health 

The average life expectancy of the nlprant is under 60; for the average U.S. 
citizen, it is over 70; and the mortality rate of the migrant due to tubercu- 
losis and other infectious deseases is more than twice the national average. 2 



Education 

t 

Migrants and their families have an average grade level of only 8#6 yearst and 
over 17 percent arc functionally Illiterate « 

The main hope of poor families in bre&king the poverty cycle Is education 
of their childrene That hope ir tied directly to the family^ a economic 
capabilities vhlch for the inl{;rant are extremely impoverished^ 

It Is readily anparcnt that the migrant farmworkers will continue to exist in 
a dire socio-economic condition while he is expressly excluded, or written 
out in actunl practice , from almost all conventional citizen and worker benefits 
enacted by Federal and state lax^i including, uncnployncnt insurance, social 
security, workmen's compensation, wage payment and collection la^•s and others* 

In 1971, the U*S# Department of Labor's Manpower Administration identified 
forty-three ^43) states employing migratory wc/kers* This labor force ranged 
from 40 workers in New Hanpshlre to 65,500 workers in Calif ornia* In 1971 th^^re 
were 179,000 migratory workers employed at peak season • This figure does not 
include the dependents of migrant workers, which means that the actual number 
of persons in the migrant stream is considerably larger than the count provided 
by the Manpower Administration • The high mobility of migrants makes collection 
of accurate date extremely difficult • This factor cau5*es some migrants to be 
counted several times, wh?le others are never accounted for on their trek* In 
an effort tv gather more reliable data, DOL has developed a counting system 
based on ''man-months" worked by migrants* 

1 The Hired Farm Working Force of 1971: Economic Research Service 
Report No* 222, U*S* Hept* of Agriculture, p* 6 

2 Health Services for Domestic Agricultural Workers^ 1972: Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Ninety-Second Congress, Agu* 1, 1972. 



Employnont opportunities for the ogrlcultural labor force hr.vo been shrinking 
•teedlly* Xn reecnt years the shnrpent ratii ot reduction noma to have 
occurred in migratory fnrrsworkcrst. Durlnu the flrnt half oi the 1960*8 bctv^een 
295,000 and 466,000 mlgrnntt famworkcra n^ere onploycd on fnrmc't By 1970, the 
number vas down to 196,000 according to the annual Hired Farm Working Torco 
survey. These reductions were primarily due to adoption of labor saving, devices 
and practices in vegetable and sugar beets* 



Table 1 demonstrates the rate of decline in agriculture employment for migrant 
farmworkers during ths five year period ,3 



Table 1 

Reduction In Migratory Labor, United States 

Total Migratory Ko. of Jobs % of Job 

Year Labor Lost Reduction 



1967 279,000 

1968 267,000 3,000 1.0 

1969 257,000 19,000 7.3 

1970 197,000 61,000 31.1 

1971 172,000 24,000 13.9 



Ti!e net result of mechanization is that the mlr.rants' economic slMatlon has 
changed from severe liardship to impending disaster. The Impact of agricultural 
technology has drast:.cally reduced their job opportunities. This trend will 
continue as other crups are added to the mechanized list. 4 



3 Information provided by. Economic Research Service U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

4 Mechanization and the Migrants: The Farm Index; U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Je. 1971, p. 4 
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Table 2 shows the continued downvdrd trent^ In nigrant labor onployment • The 
exeepttens are Oregon . Washington and California in 1971 and North Carolina in 
1972.S 



Table 2 

Man-Months o£ Migratory Labor, United States 
July 1970 to November 1972, and 
Corresponding Annual Change 
(Numbers in thousands] 



Man-months of migratory labor 
July to November 



State 


1972 


Change 72/71 


1971 


Change 71/70 


United States 


563.5 


-120 0 


683.5 


-37.0 


California 


1A4.8 


- 42.0 


186.8 


+15.3 


Michigan 


44. 3 


- 10.1 


54.4 


-15.5 


Texas 


33.9 


- 3.2 


37.1 


- 5.6 


Ohio 


33.2 


- 2.8 


35.9 


- 1.0 


North Cnrolina 


33.0 


+ 3.5 


29.5 


- 6.7 


Washington 


32.6 


- 11.2 


43.8 


+ 4.5 


New Jersey 


29.7 


- 2.8 


32.6 


- 0.5 


New York 


29.0 


- 8.4 


37.4 


- 1.4 


Oregon 


14.3 


- 13.3 


27.6 


+ 1.9 


All other States 


168.7 


- 29.8 


189.0 


-24.4 



NOTE: Due to rounding > figures may not add to totals • 

SOURCE: In- Season Farm ^abor Reports of the Manpower Administration 



5 Fam ETaployraent Trends, Rural Manpover Development, March 1972 & 1973 
U.S. Department of Labor /Manpower Administration 
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FEDERAL MZCRAKT ^ROGKAMS 



A review of the Catalog of Federal Dostestie Aseietance stifitmerlses fifteen (15) 
programs that could provide assistance to wlprant farmworkers; of these fifteen, 
only five are specifically legislated for migrants. The fifteen programs 
include: 

DEPARTMENT: 

Agriculture 

Food Distribution (Food Donation Program); 
FY 73 allocation $13,700,000 

Food Stamps; FY 73 allocation $2,239,000,000 

Farm Labor Housing Loans and Grants; 
FY 73 allocation $5,463,000 

Denarttngnt of Labor 

♦Migrant Worker Project (Last Yellow Bus); 
FY 73 allocation $18,000,000 

Employment Services; FY 73 allocation 
$433,400,000. Specifically Rural Hanp' -er Services, 
which is one of thirteen (13) services provided by 
Employment Services; allocation for R>IS is not 
separately identified. 

*Farm Labor Contractor Registration; FY 73 
allocation not separately identified 

Health, Education and Welfare 

♦Migrant Health Grants; FY 73 allocation 
$23,750,000 

♦Educationally Deprived Children - Migrants; 
FY 73 allocation $64,822,926 

Adult Education (Grants to states); FY 73 
allocation, $51,134,000 

• • 

Adult Education (Special Projects); FY 73 
allocation $7,000,000 

Bilingual Education (Title VII; FY 73 
allocation $41,130,000 



GdueAttenall;^ Deprived Children - Special 
Crmtt lor Urbcn and Rural Seheelt 



Vocational Education • Innovation; FY 73 
allocation $8,000,000 state formula, 
$8|000|000 project grants/contracts 

Dropout Preventions FY 73 allocation 
$10,000,000 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

^Migrant and Seasonal Farmvorkers 
Afisietance (Title II-B); FY 73 
allocation $35,000)000 

*de8ignate8 specific legislation 

Coordination of these programs, and others at the national, regional, state 
and local levels, will be required in order to achieve maximum affect in 
migrant service delivery and assistance in settling-out of the migrant stroast 
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NATIONAL COORDIKATIOM KXPERlMfiNT 



Th* Manpower Adwlniatrntlon funded an Cxporlnental and neiaonstratlM (E6n) 
project conducted by tha Rural Manpower service to try out new wavs of hfelplng 
nlgrantn. Overall coordination was done by a project director In' the RMS 
national office. McnberB of the rcnlonal fwMS staffs In Chicago and Seottlo 
were appointed to coordinate the activities of the Stntes In their renlons. 
in the second year, a coordinator wan appointed frora the Dallas regional office 
:?^*'f'5.^i? 5^** Iff?® Kfiployrent Cormlfislon. The following 10 States partl- 
clpatodt Idaho. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan. Minnesota, Ohio. OreRon. Toxos, 
wafihlnRton and Wisconsin. The project focused on a snail nutnher of familJo** 
viio traveled in the wldcontlnent stream. Manpower and supportive sarvicojj were 
provided to those families In their hone base area in the Lower Rio Grande Vallev 
of Tcxab and at f elected "target areas" where they worked in the nine northern ' 
States. During 1969. most of the effort was directed toward helping a pilot 
group of about 800 fatnilles. After interviewers in Texas ascertained what 
jerylces the workers needed, other interviewers in the northern States tried 
to ™ce the fatnllies and develop these services for theia. Relationships wore 
■established with other agencies and institutions to help provide the varioua 
eorviecs • 

The second year's program was similar, but went furthi»r in efforts to help 
families settle out. The operational objectives of the 1?70 plan were to 
(1) develop administrative processes and staff capabilities and (2) deinon«?trate 
the leasibility value of providing various types of manpower and supportive 
services • r u 

During the spr'.ng of 1970, the States prepared for action bv asnlpning a 
coordinator, hiring and training, staff, and establishing relationshtps with 
those agencies thac would be called upon to provido supportive services. V'hau 
the migrants arrived, the staff contacted the fanlllos, ittonpted to meet their 
needs for supportive 8er\-ice3, and identlfiod those that wanted to settle out. 
When the apricultural season was over, the staff v;orkf»d \^th those who had 
decided to settle out, helping them to obtain whatever manpower and supportive 
services were nceced.6 

The Khj project's experience in regard to interapencv coordination and supportive 
services showed that ntarly all of the projects 's fanlllcs, wliether they planned 
to settle out or not, needed various tyi>es of supportive services. This in- 
cluded medical, dental, legal, welfare, food stamps, child crvo. and other 
services. As indicated by the Orcpon K&D project report the provision of these 
services WaS dependent on othar ancncJos. "Without the active support from 
other agencies the E&D Project would hava h.id vary littlu cxpGrlr:cntaclon and 
less demonstration. To be surcj, the PDlcct fit?rved as a catalyst, coordinator, 
and facilitator, but the actual services were, to a considerable extent, the 
direct result of active participation by other nRonclos on behalf of E&D fanilics.7 

6 New Ways of Helping Mlgmnts, Kural Manpower Developments, March 1972, 
U.S. Department of Labor /Man power Adminictration 

7 Ibid 



To holp local staffs in forminn these rolatlonshipsi eoordinators at the State » 
regional and national level made contacts with officials at the higher echelons 
of those service agencies vheso help was needed* Frequently i these contact?) 
were a continuation of working relationships that have developed over a lone 
period of time. In several states, an interap,ency task force on migrant affairs 
had been appointed by the Covornor, and the State Director of Farm Labor (or Rural 
Manpower) represented the State Enploytnont Security Agency on this task force. 
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STATE COORDIKATZON EXPHRXMENT 



The CCOSSP*s Ktaff wns prlvllenod to observe and pflrtlcipato in an effort of 
proftram coordiAttlon at a state and local Icvol, This effort In program 
coordination began in 1968, and is an ongoing; process today, In the state of 
Michigan, 

While the coimnunity and state officials will readily admit that ouch w-^re needs 
to be done before effective cecrdinatlon is achieved s it must be recor.n.'.zed 
that Michigan has taken some very significant steps in program coordination. 

The following is the Chronology of Michigan's action toward program coordination. 

X« Early in 1968 a group of cormunity people and state officials met to 
discuss the problem of service dellvoTry to migrant farmworkers. The 
dlsucssion centered on gaps in service deUvery, duplication of efforts, 
lack of bilingual-blcultural staff in state agencies and the need for 
Interagency coordination. 

The partlcipantn concluded that a collective influence needed to be 
exerted to "Establlr.h a rcioarch and development task force in a specific 
geographic site and/or sites (to be selected after due study) to require 
manpower linkage between the Agricultural Labor Commission and the follov- 
ing apenclosj Dcpartrent of Public Health, Dnployr.ont Security Corn is si on. 
Department of Labor, Department of Social Services, Department of Educa- 
tion, Rural Manpower Cent'.>r (MSU) , Civil Rights Comnission, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and other suitablo agencies." Tv;cluded in this effort was 
the nfiod to establish this project administratively by the Governor's 
office with personnel and monies earmarked by each agency to the total 
program. Further that the prof^ram direction should be the responsibility 
of an executive appointed by the Governor and directly responsible to 
the Governor for meeting program goals. 

II. The 1968 Migrant Research Program and the Public Hearing conducted by 
the Michisan Civil Rights Commission proved the obvious, and included 
the concept and need for interagency cooperation and coordination in its 
recommendation. 

III. The following year, 1969, Governor William Milliken convened a Task Force 
on Migrant Labor, under the direction of Dr. John Dempsey, Director of 
Budget and Lvaluation. The Task Force was compo«-.ed of Executive Directors 
from those agencies who had responsibilities in migrant programs. 

The Task Force developed eighteen recommendations; those dealing with 
program coordination included. 

That the Governor direct the head of each appropriate department or agency 
dealing with migrants to formally designate one individual who would be 
particularly responsible for departmental activity concerning nlgrants 
and cx-migranfcs. (The designees became kno^m as the Interagency Comittc-J 
on Migrant Affairs, (ICMA). The ICMA has a membership of thirteen agencies. 
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BEST COPY mmi 

That tho Govornor a88tr.n a nenher of Mr prlnclpnl OKoeutlve staff a 
apeelal flupcrlntcndlng rcRponftibillty for all state proprams concerning 
mieranta or former nlnranta. (Dr. Detnpsoyi \A\o had iserved as Chairman of 
the Civil Rights Conmlasion and Chaired the Public HearluRs on Migrants, 
was Assigned to this roaponsibility)* 

The establiehmont in each county i or combinntlcn of contiguous counties? 
where minrant labor Is employed of an inturap.cncy task force or area council 
consisting of representatives of all the aRoncles deallny* with nlRrnnts, 
- representatives of agriculture and related employers i as well as reprcsenta* 
tivcs of miprants} designed to make certain that raaxlmum service and nasi- 
num efficiency in servlc! delivery results In those jurisdictions. The 
Hichif an Office of Economic Opportunity should be the initiating aj;ency. 
(Mr. Alton Shiptsead, Executive Director for MEOO, reported directly to 
Dr. Dempscy. Thfi Community Action Afjencies were utilized in establishing 
23 Migrant Ar-ia Councils throughout the state.) 

1970 was the year of constntction, establishing the Migrant Area councils 
and setting up the machinery for the operation of the Interagency Coimittee 
on Migrant Affairs. 

The progresf? during 1970 was difficult to measure, even though it was 
a critical stages of development since it was a period of promos ing sound 
htman relations and spirit of working together. It was a time to identify 
mutual problems, to v;ork out differences, and to o-.ehange information and 
points of view. In July of 1970, a Confomcce for Area Councils on Migrant 
Affairs was held on the campus of Michigan State University. The purpose 
of the conference was to allow members of the Area Councils to prepare 
recommendations on probler.ia encountered at tho local operations. These 
recommendations were presented to tho Governor for his cc.icideratlon. 
Conncquently, they became the directives for the Interagency Cottmlttee 
on Migrant Affairs. 

The recommendations were in the areas of administration, staff and 
service outreach coordination, hou£5ing, transltion/settling-out, 
interstate cooperation, wages, and emergency cases. 

The 1971 harvest season developed several crises to test the viability 
of the Interanency Comnittee on Migrant Affairs. Having the assistance 
of Dr. Dempsey, who had direct communication with the Governor, was a 
tremendous asset to the Interagency Committee's ability in dealins with 
the problem. Dr. Dempsey' s presence assured the participation of key 
departments Executive Directors for prompt decision making. 

However, the size of the Committee membership proved too cumbersome in 
the decision making process. Dr. Dempsey 's position proved in- 
valuable by providing the necessary leadership in developing and approving 
alternate modes of operation. 

Task Forces of three or four persons from key agencies were set up to 
handle specific problems. They made investigations and recormendations 
for consldaration and decision making by Dr. Dempsey and the I^xecutive 
Directors whose agencies had direct responsibility in a particular 
problem area. 

/J 
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Hence forth the Tank Forces have bocome the mode of operation* The 
Xnterar.cncy Cownlttoc now fnot»t« on a periodic basis for general conjslder- 
ation of rceommendationo on policy; for reporting on prosran plans for 
the next harvest season and other general concents. 

VI. Michigan reports that the 1972 harvest s^^ason produced proater intcr- 
ii&cncy and community cooperation and coordination. V.'hilc a Rreat deal 
of work lies ahead it appears that the process of solvinp migrant problems 
has been, or will be institutionalised in the very near future. 

The coordination effort in Michlf?an provides optimistic evidence that coordina- 
tion and cooperation is indeed possible. \;hat has happened in Michif?an is that 
the activities by the cctRmunity^sovernment agencies and the Executive Office 
have reinforce each other in focusing attention on the problen and in taking 
important initial steps in coming to Rrlps with the complex problem of coordina- 
tion in providing services to a highly mobile population. 

What became obvious in the Michigan experience in coordination was that in 
dealing vith the mlfzrant problem there was a need to encompass a broader and 
broader juiisdictionj i.e., to resolve the problems of coordinating across lines 
of jurisdiction. Even after the successful effort in coordinating the Interstate 
structures, it was evident that the scope and responsibility of the. problem 
reached beyond the boundaries of Michigan. 
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